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METRICAL ROMANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

BY DEAN S. FANSLER, Ph.D. 

Forty years after the Spaniards had founded a permanent settle- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, Cervantes published in Spain the 
first part of the "Adventures of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote de la Mancha," a book that effectually destroyed, among the 
cultured classes at least, the taste for romances of chivalry. Nearly 
three hundred years later, when Spain withdrew from the isles of 
the Pacific, nine-tenths of the books printed in the Filipino dialects 
were either religious (prayers, saints' lives, and moral tales) or ro- 
mantic and fantastic stories of the type ridiculed to death in the 
peninsula by Cervantes. Until the American occupation brought 
the freedom of the press to the Philippines, the reading-matter of the 
natives was largely the reading-matter of the Spaniards of the six- 
teenth century and earlier. Nor have the last fifteen years accom- 
plished among the masses any decided revolution in literary taste. The 
literature of modern Spain has had very little effect upon Philippine 
literature. The most popular single book in the Islands to-day — the 
"Pasion," a fourteen-thousand-line metrical account, in quintillas, 
of the life and sufferings of Jesus Christ — goes back to a Spanish origi- 
nal of the early seventeenth century. While it is true that the com- 
mercial presses in Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu, during the last decade, 
have been printing many new realistic novels and plays from the 
pens of young writers, the metrical romance continues to hold its 
place. The stories of Rodrigo de Villas (the "Cid"), Charlemagne 
and his Twelve Peers, Bernardo del Carpio, the Seven Lords of Lara, 
and a number of others based upon early Spanish history and legend, 
keep appearing in larger and larger yearly editions. The enchanter 
Freston, who Don Quixote was convinced had carried off his beloved 
library, must have deposited it in the Philippines. 

A classification of sixteen of the metrical romances current in one 
or more of the Philippine dialects will show the wide range of material 
treated, and will give Occidental readers some idea of the mental 
pabulum of the ordinary native. Brief synopses of those stories most 
interesting from the point of view of literary history may be serviceable 
for comparison with the well-known English and European versions 
popular centuries ago, but unread to-day except by a small group of 
specialists. Before the classification and analyses are taken up, 
however, some attention might well be given to the form in which 
these stories are presented to the Filipino reader. 
vol. xxix. — no. 112. — 14. 
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These romantic narratives are all in stanzaic verse, which is of 
two types, — quatrains of twelve-syllable lines in assonance, and quat- 
rains of eight-syllable lines in assonance. 1 The twelve-syllable line 
is much the more common of the two : it is the vehicle not only of the 
greater number of the metrical romances, but of most of the saint- 
legends, novenas, and other religious works. The common generic 
name for the type of stories we are accustomed to term in English 
"metrical romances" is corrido. 2 Among all the Filipinos the word 
corrido means an extended narrative of the life and adventures of 
some person. In Tagalog the term, if strictly used, is applied only 
to poems written in octosyllabic lines ; those in alexandrines 3 having on 
the title-page Buhay nang, etc. ("Life of," etc.) or Salita at Buhay, 
etc. ("Story and Life," etc.). The general Tagalog word for "poem" 
or "song" is awit. The other dialects make no such formal distinction 
between the corrido and the Buhay. 

The Philippine corridos vary in length from a few hundred to 
several thousand lines. They are printed in pamphlet form, one 
tale to a volume, on a very cheap quality of paper, and sell for 
the small sum of five or ten cents. As a result of the perishable 
nature of the booklets, no very old copies have survived the ravages 
of mildew and bookworm: the oldest copy I have seen was dated 
1815. This fact need not indicate, however, that the corridos have 
not been popular more than a hundred years. Indeed, I am inclined 
to believe with Barrantes 4 that probably many of the romantic tales 
of Spain were told to the natives by the soldiers of Legaspi before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, just as the missionary priests 
lost no time in introducing to the Islands the "Pasion," the saint- 
legends, and the religious plays (autos sacramentales) . And many 
of the metrical romances must have been circulated orally or in manu- 
script long before they were put into print ; not a few are known to-day 
only in small restricted areas and only in manuscript form. On the 
whole, we are probably safe in concluding that the corridos have been 
popular for three or more centuries among the Filipinos. These 
stories not only make up the body of most of the entertaining reading 
of the lower and middle classes, but they also furnish passages for 
quotation and recitation on every conceivable occasion. The lives 
of such heroes as Jaime del Prado and Bernardo del Carpio are sung 
by the small boy driving the cattle to pasture, by the peasant working 
in his paddy-field, or by the itinerant beggar travelling from one town 

1 Rhyme is not found in Philippine poetry. 

2 Denned in Velasquez' Spanish-English Dictionary as "a metrical story, usually 
sung to the accompaniment of a guitar, in fandango style." 

3 The Philippine alexandrine (twelve-syllable line) had the cesura regular after the 
sixth syllable. As in the French, there is no marked iambic rhythm. 

* Vicente Barrantes, El Teatro Tagalo (Madrid, 1889), pp. 29-30. 
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fiesta to the next. Even in social gatherings the apt introduction 
into the conversation of moralizing or didactic lines from some well- 
known corrido is received with approbation. In the duplo, or wit- 
combat often indulged in at funeral feasts, the winner is always the 
person who has at his tongue's end quotations from the "Pasion" 
and the corridos, that are most appropriate for carrying on the argu- 
ment proposed. Besides, these stories are often done into dramatic 
form; and no town's celebration of its patron saint is thought complete 
without a co-media, or moro-moro play. 1 

Of the metrical romances based directly upon European material, 
the following may be taken as representing all that is typical of the 
genre. They fall into seven classes, and are distributed thus: — 

I. Charlemagne Romances: 

1. Prince Baldovinos. 

2. The Twelve Peers of France. 

3. Count d'Irlos. 

II. An Arthurian Romance: 

1. Tablante de Ricamonte. 

III. The Constance-Saga and its Variants: 

1. Florentina. 

2. Adela. 

3. Maria. 

4. Proceso. 

IV. Classical Romance: 

1. Paris and Oenone. 

V. Oriental Didactic Tales with Western Modifications: 

1. Alejandre and Luis (a variant of Amis and Amiloun). 

2. Blancaflor and Floristo (a garbled version of Floris and Blanche- 

fleur). 

3. Prince Erastro (a popular form of the Seven Sages of Rome). 

VI. Romances based on Spanish History and Legend: 

1. Rodrigo de Villas. 

2. Bernardo del Carpio. 

VII. Romances based on Italian Novelle: 

1. Romeo and Juliet. 

2. Gricelda. 

In the following pages the first three of these have been treated. 

1 In the Philippines, comedia and moro-moro are synonymous terms. They signify 
a long play, sometimes continuing for three nights, in which is represented a war between 
Christians and Saracens (or Moros). Kings, princes, and dukes fight and parade in great 
magnificence. Needless to say, the Christian is always victorious in the end, and the 
Christian prince invariably brings about the conversion of the Pagan princess with whom 
he is in love. Most of these plays are adapted from the corridos. 
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"Bernardo del Carpio" and the "Twelve Peers of France" are 
easily the most popular of the stories just enumerated. To test a 
surmise of this fact, I questioned one hundred and seventy-five repre- 
sentative college students. One hundred and four replied that they 
had either read in their dialects, or had been told in their dialects, 
or had seen acted in their town fiestas, the life of Bernardo del Carpio ; 
and eighty-five made a similar report on the "Twelve Peers." 

As to the authorship of the corridos, the only thing certain that 
can be said is that most of the versions are anonymous. In some 
instances it would appear that Spanish priests acquainted with the 
dialects had written the tales. The large number of Spanish words, 
the occasional Iberian turn of the native construction, and the fre- 
quent references to biblical and classical history, point to this conclu- 
sion. But just who these priests were, — if priests they were, indeed, — 
no one can say. Like their mediaeval counterparts in England and 
France, the stories are peculiarly non-subjective; and at no time 
while reading them do we feel at all concerned to know who wrote 
them. As in a marionette show the story is the thing, not the im- 
personal reciter behind the scenes, so in the metrical romances. 

I. CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 
I. " BALDOVINOS." 

"The Story of the Life and Adventures of Prince Baldovinos in 
the Kingdom of Dacia and of Princess Sevilla in the Kingdom of 
Sansueiia" has been printed in the Tagalog, Pampango, and Ilocano 
dialects. 1 The three versions agree in the main, but are by no means 
of the same length. The Talalog contains 1182 quatrains of octosyl- 
labic lines (4728 verses), the Pampango 990 (3960 verses), and the 
Ilocano only 895 (3580 verses), the lines in this last version being 
decasyllabic (an unusual form) instead of octosyllabic, however. 
The Tagalog redaction, as the most detailed and comprehensive of 
the three, will serve as the basis of our analysis of the story, which 
carries us from the birth of Baldwin to his treacherous death at the 
hands of Carlomagno's son Carloto, and the subsequent punishment 
of. the murderer. According to Cervantes, this sad tale was highly 
popular in Spain, and was one of Don Quixote's favorites. 2 

1 A student from Zambales also reports that he has seen this narrative acted on the 
stage in his province as a comedia in the Zambales dialect. 

2 "And presently his frenzy brought to his remembrance the story of Baldwin and the 
Marquis of Mantua, when Chariot left the former wounded on the mountain; a story 
learned and known by little children, not unknown to young men and women, celebrated, 
and even believed, by the old, and yet not a jot more authentic than the miracles of 
Mahomet." — Motteux's trans, of Don Quixote, Part I, chap. 5. 

And a few chapters farther on Don Quixote himself says, "I swear by the Creator of 
all things, and by all that is contained in the four holy evangelists, to lead the life that 
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A condensed paraphrase of the Tagalog corrido, which may be 
divided into four more or less distinct sections (although no formal 
indication of divisions appears in the text) is the following: — 

[PART I. EPISODE OF ESMELESINDA.] 

Baldovinos was the son of the King of Dacia by Arminda, a sister of 
Carlomagno. When he was a mere boy, his father the king died: and his 
mother, thinking to educate her son fittingly, sent him to live with his uncle 
the Marquis of Mantua, who soon grew to love him as a son. At the court 
of the Marquis, Baldovinos developed every admirable trait, and by his 
modesty, bravery, and beauty, won the praise of all. The Marquis (who 
is usually referred to as Donais Urgel — i.e., Ogier the Dane — in this 
version) planned to marry his nephew to the Princess of Sansuena when he 
should become of age. The narrator here makes an abrupt transition and 
proceeds to tell the story of Esmelesinda, the wife of Guifero and the aunt 
of Baldovinos. 

One day Guifero and his wife were hunting in the forest, and after a long 
vain pursuit they stopped under a tree to rest. Overcome with fatigue, 
Esmelesinda dropped off to sleep; but the duke, catching sight of an animal, 
gave chase, and was soon lost among the hills and trees. By a curious 
chance, an army of Turks happened to come to the place where Esmelesinda 
was lying; they took her captive and carried her off to Sansuena, where the 
Turkish emperor Balan locked her up in a tower, expecting to convert her 
and to marry her to his brother Clarion. While a captive in Sansuena, 
Esmelesinda became very friendly with the princess Sevilla (daughter of 
the King of Sansuena, not Balan), to whom upon request she explained 
all the details of Carlomagno's court. Her account of the noble peers 
was so glowing that Sevilla soon fell in love with Baldovinos, although she 
had never seen or heard of him before. 

Guifero meanwhile had returned to his Emperor's court, and upon 
hearing of Esmelesinda's capture had given her up as hopelessly lost, and 
had sought forgetfulness at the gaming-table. One day, however, Car- 
lomagno so shamed the faint-hearted duke, that he resolved to attempt 
the rescue of his imprisoned wife. On Roldan's famous horse he succeeded 
in reaching Sansuena in a short time, in rescuing Esmelesinda from the 
hands of the Pagans, and in finally returning safely with her to the French 
Court. 

[PART II. EPISODE OF CLAINOS AND SEVILLA, WITH THE MARRIAGE OF 

BALDOVINOS.] 

Clainos, 1 King of Arabia, disappointed in the escape of Esmelesinda, 
wooed Sevilla, who promised to become his wife if he would bring to San- 
suena the heads of Roldan, Oliveros, and Reinaldo of Montalban. She 
proposed this test merely in order to get rid of her suitor; for she felt sure 

the great Marquis of Mantua led, when he vowed to revenge the death of his nephew 
Valdovinos, which was, not to eat bread on a table-cloth, with other things, which, though 
I do not now remember, I consider as here expressed, until I am fully revenged on him 
who hath done me this outrage." — Ibid., Part I, chap. 10. 

1 There is evidently a confounding here of Clainos and Clarion. 
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that he would never succeed. When Clainos arrived at the French borders, 
he issued his challenge to fight, and the Emperor ordered Roldan to go 
meet the proud paynim. But Roldan refused because Carlomagno had 
made some derogatory remarks about the younger Peers in a former cam- 
paign. Exasperated by the refusal, Carlomagno quarrelled with the young 
warrior, and finally became so undignified as to hurl an inkstand at his 
head. To save the situation, Baldovinos, a mere youth, volunteered and 
was sent against Clainos. For nine hours the fight raged and was undecisive, 
but at last Baldovinos was overcome and made captive. Stirred by the 
sight of the defeat of his kinsman, Roldan rushed to the field and cut off 
Clainos's head. He released Baldovinos and ordered him to carry the 
Saracen's head to Sansuena. Baldovinos reached the court of Balan 
safely, and there he proclaimed his name and the death of Clainos. When 
he saw Sevilla, he fell in love with her; and as his affection was already 
reciprocated, all that the young couple had to do was to gain the consent 
of their guardians. On behalf of his nephew the Marquis of Mantua 
willingly asked Almanzor for the hand of his daughter Sevilla, and his 
request was as readily granted. The marriage was announced; invitations 
were sent to all lands, and the wedding was attended by kings and nobles. 
It was pompously celebrated, the feast lasting many days. Baldovinos 
and his bride then set out for France, where they were graciously received 
by Carlomagno. 

[PART III. CARLOTO'S TREACHERY AND THE DEATH OF BALDOVINOS.] 

Carloto, the son of Carlomagno and cousin of Baldovinos, was stirred 
by the unsurpassed beauty of Sevilla. Lacking courage to declare his 
passion, he attempted one night to satisfy it by force: but Sevilla ordered 
him out of the house, and he went, plotting the death of her husband. 
Sevilla unfortunately decided to keep her own counsel with regard to Car- 
loto's dastardly attack. 

A few days later Carloto invited his cousin to go hunting, and Baldovinos, 
unsuspecting, promised to go. When Sevilla heard of the engagement, 
she urged her husband to break it; he insisted, however, that one's word 
once given must be kept. Accordingly, after preparations had been made, 
the two cousins set out, Carloto accompanied by many companions, and 
Baldovinos attended by only his squire Celinos. When they were well 
on their way, Carloto, on the pretext of having left his dagger behind, sent 
Celinos to fetch it: the rest proceeded to the forest. There in a suitable 
place Carloto and his eighteen followers fell upon the lone Baldovinos, 
thinking to make a quick end of him. He defended himself so bravely, 
however, that though mortally wounded, he killed all eighteen of the ac- 
complices. Carloto escaped; and Baldovinos was barely able to drag 
himself to the bank of a river, where he burst into loud lamentations. 

By chance, the Marquis of Mantua was hunting in the mountains that 
day, but had become separated from his men and had lost his way in the 
thick woods. While he was stumbling down a rocky ravine, sounds of 
complaint and distress struck his ear. After listening a few minutes, he 
realized whence they proceeded, and he hastened to the side of the wounded 
man. Baldovinos recognized his uncle finally, and poured forth into his 
ears such a tale of woe and treachery, that the two fainted. There is no 
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telling how long they would have remained helpless by the river-bank had 
not the faithful Celinos opportunely returned from his wild-goose chase 
and revived the uncle and nephew from their swoon. Somewhat restored, 
though feeling that his end was near, Baldovinos requested his companions 
to take him to the cave of St. Benito, hard by, where he could be shriven 
before it was too late. Between them Celinos and the Marquis managed 
to carry the sinking man to the holy place; and after the monks had con- 
fessed the brave young peer, he commended Sevilla to the care of his uncle, 
and died. 

The body was taken to Mantua (it seems that Baldovinos was fifteen 
days' journey from the French Court when he was murdered), where the 
Marquis solemnly vowed on his sword not to comb his hair, eat at table, 
or manage his affairs, until he had avenged the death of his favorite nephew. 

[PART IV. CARLOTO'S TRIAL AND EXECUTION.] 

The Princess Sevilla had been summoned to Mantua by a letter from 
the Marquis, explaining what had happened to her husband. Bent on 
vengeance and supported by the Peers at Mantua, she organized an army 
and set out for France. Don Sancho and Don Irlos were sent ahead as 
ambassadors to explain Sevilla's demands. The Emperor received the 
two courteously, and, determined to give the Marquis of Mantua justice, 
called a council, at which Delfrindar de Ardinia acted as chairman. Eight 
councillors urged the Marquis's claims, and eight defended Carloto. Their 
long arguments and subsequent quarrels so angered Carlomagno that 
finally he took justice into his own hands and ordered that Carloto should 
be executed. 

A plan of Roldan's to rescue Carloto on the way to the block was frustrated 
by the Emperor, and the headstrong intriguer was banished from France 
for a time. Carloto was duly beheaded, and his body left exposed and 
unburied for a day. The Marquis returned to his home, but Sevilla spent 
the rest of her life in a convent. 

As it is well-nigh impossible to determine when the corrido of 
"Baldovinos" was first printed in the Philippines, — whether the 
story is fifty years old or two hundred, — the question of the dates 
of possible sources is not our starting-point. Obviously the most 
convenient storehouses for the redactor of the narrative of the Marquis 
of Mantua and his nephew were the various printed collections of 
Spanish ballads. 1 The Spanish poems covering most of the inci- 
dents presented in the corrido are five in all. Arranged in the order 
in which their narratives appear in the Philippine version, they are, — 

1 The three most important old collections of Spanish romances and ballads before 
Duran's comprehensive Romancero General are .the Cancionero de Romances, the Silva 
de Varios Romances (both dating from the second half of the sixteenth century), and 
the Floresta de varios Romances, the first edition of which, according to Pellicer, was 
printed at Alcala in 1608. Among Duran's immediate predecessors, Jacob Grimm, with 
his Silva de Romances viejos, is probably entitled to first place. The stories of Baldovinos 
and the Marquis of Mantua, of Gayferos, and of the Arabian king Calainos, all appear in 
the sixteenth-century anthologies. 
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1. Romance de don Gayferos que trata de como sac6 a su esposa que estaba 

en tierra de moros (No. 173 in Wolf and Hofmann's Prima vera y 
Flor de Romances, or No. 377 in the Romancero General). 

2. Romance del moro Calainos de c6mo requeria de amores a la infanta 

Sebilla, y ella le demando en arras tres cabezas de los doce pares de 
Francia (No. 193 in the Primavera, No. 373 in the Romancero General). 

3. Romance del Marques de Mantua (No. 165 in the Primavera, No. 355 

in the Romancero General). 

4. Romance de la embajada que envi6 Danes Urgel, marques de Mantua al 

Emperador (No. 1 66 in the Primavera, No. 356 in the Romancero 
General). 

5. Sentencia dada a don Carloto (No. 167 in the Primavera, No. 357 in 

the Romancero General). 

It will be noticed from their numbers in the two collections that the 
last three ballads are printed consecutively by both Duran and 
Wolf, and form a trilogy dealing with the Marquis of Mantua, Bal- 
dovinos, and Carloto. All the five ballads just mentioned, along 
with forty-four others, are classified by Duran as "Romances cabal - 
lerescos de las cr6nicas carlovingias." The first has really nothing 
to do with the life of Baldovinos, for he is neither mentioned nor re- 
ferred to in the poem. The second, which tells the story of Calainos's 
rash attempt to gather in for Sevilla the heads of Roland, Oliveros, 
and Reinaldo of Montalban, shows also how Baldovinos was defeated 
by the Moor, but gives no hint of any sentimental relationship ex- 
isting between the young peer and Sevilla. In none of the collections 
I have seen is the Calainos ballad printed as a Baldovinos ballad. 
These five Spanish poems probably furnished the Philippine author 
with most of the events of his corrido beginning with the second half 
of episode 1, at the point where Guiferos is shown as having given 
himself up to gambling. The introductory stanzas, which tell of the 
genealogy of Baldovinos and give a brief account of his early life, 
might have been taken, in part, from the ballad that forms the 
basis of episode in (lines 172-182) ; but the statement that the Marquis 
of Mantua planned to marry his nephew to the beautiful though 
Pagan Sevilla, appears to be a crude invention to prepare the way for 
the fact that Baldovinos did marry her. 1 

1 English readers may find all the ballads enumerated above translated into English 
verse and printed with the original Spanish in Thomas Rodd's Ancient Spanish Ballads, 
relating to the Twelve Peers of France (2 vols., London, 1821). They may also enjoy 
Cervantes' inimitable caricature of the story of Melisenda's rescue, as it is told by Maese 
Pedro, the puppet-showman, in Don Quixote, Part II, chapter xxvi. Rodd (vol. ii, p. 44 f.) 
prints in English only, unfortunately, an Ancient Ballad of Prince Baldwin, which tells 
how Baldovinos, pensive and sad over his defeat at the hands of Calainos, sets out to seek 
glory for himself to retrieve his lost fame, comes to Sansuefia, falls in love with Sevilla, 
and by his feats of arms wins the favor of King Almanzor, who bestows his fair daughter 
on the young Prince of Dacia. Rodd does not say whence he derived his English version: 
he merely remarks, "We cannot present our readers with the Spanish copy, not being in 
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2. "THE TWELVE PEERS OF FRANCE." 

"The Narrative and Life of the Twelve Peers of France, Subjects 
of Emperor Carlomagno until Betrayed by Galalon and Killed at 
Ronsesvalles " is extant in six Philippine dialects, — Tagalog, Pam- 
pango, Bicol, Visayan, Ilocano, and Pangasinan. These versions 
are practically identical in content and length; the Tagalog was 
probably the original of the other five. The Tagalog romance, the 
title of which runs as follows, — "Salitaat Buhay nang Doce Pares sa 
Francia na Campon nang Emperador Carlo magno, hanga nang 
ipagcanulo ni Galalon na nangapatay sa Ronsesvalles," — contains 
4628 verses of twelve syllables each, and in spite of its great length 
is one of the best-known romances in the Islands. 

The source of the Philippine metrical accounts of the lives of the 
Twelve Peers was the Spanish prose "Historia del Emperador Carlo- 
magno," the earliest known edition of which is that of 1528. 1 This 
Spanish account, in turn, was a re-doing of the French "Ferumbras." 
Each subsequent version seems to have followed the preceding with 
remarkable fidelity, as an analysis of the latest popular form of the 
story (the Philippine) will show. 

[synopsis of "doce pares."] 

The first thirty-five strophes of this romance narrate an episode, com- 
plete in itself, of how Carlomagno sent assistance to Aaron, ruler of Jeru- 
salem, who had been attacked and taken prisoner by the non-Christian 
people of Zaragoza. After a three-months' march, during which the army 
lost its way and was only set right by a flock of birds that appeared miracu- 
lously in response to prayer, the French forces engaged the Zaragozans, 
defeated them decisively, and restored Aaron to his seat at Jerusalem. 

The bulk of the rest of the book covers about the same ground as the 
Middle English romance of "Sir Ferumbras." After his expedition to 
relieve Jerusalem, Carlomagno planned to invade Alexandria. While the 
Peers were encamped at Mormionda, Fierabras, son of the Pagan ruler 
Balan, sacked Rome and Jerusalem. Gui de Borgona was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Rome to see if Fierabras was there at the head of his troops. On 
his return to France, Gui happened to meet Balan and his daughter Florifes 
riding in a carriage. Although the meeting was but for an instant, the 
Peer fell violently in love with the princess, who in turn was not indifferent 
to him. On hearing his messenger's report to the effect that Fierabras 
was not in Rome, Carlomagno ordered Gui to prepare a large army and to 
advance on that city. When the French troops reached Rome, Florifes 

our collection." Nor have I been able to find it in the Romancero General. It is not 
improbable, however, that the Philippine author knew such a ballad as this, and used 
it for his transition between episodes n and in. 

1 No less than fourteen editions of the Historia up to the year 1744 have been enum- 
erated by Pascual de Gayangos in his Libros de Caballerias (Madrid, 1874), p. lxiv. The 
Spanish text I used in comparing the Tagalog Doce Pares with its prose original was that 
issued in Madrid, 1772. 
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herself took the field against Gui, who, recognizing her, refused to continue 
the battle. Carlomagno, angered at the report of how slowly the campaign 
was proceeding, ordered Roldan with eight other Peers to capture Rome. 
Corsubel, brother of Balan, supported by a host of Pagan soldiers, went 
against this second detachment of French, who were partially successful : 
Corsubel was killed, but Oliveros was severely wounded. The young 
Peers returned to France, leaving Rome still in the hands of the infidels. 
These half victories only angered the Emperor still more, and he resolved 
to wipe off the face of the earth all non-Christians. 

Learning of Corsubel's death, Fierabras went to Mormionda to take 
vengeance on Carlomagno and his Peers. Roldan was ordered to go fight 
with Fierabras, but he refused and quarrelled with Carlomagno. Oliveros, 
though still weak from his wounds, begged permission and was finally 
allowed to engage the Saracen. After a long struggle of many hundred 
lines, Oliveros conquered his opponent, who promised to turn Christian. 
But the Peer was then set upon by fifty thousand men (who sprang from 
nowhere), and, in spite of his desperate resistance, was taken prisoner. 
Carlomagno heard Oliveros's call for help and sent troops to his aid, but 
succeeded only in losing four more Peers in the struggle. The Turks then 
retired with the five Peers as captives, and conducted them to Balan, who 
was in Turkey. 

The prisoners were confined in a foul dungeon under Florifes's tower; 
but the princess, already in love with Gui, took a special interest in these 
French knights, and fed and clothed them secretly. She even went so far 
as to supply them with arms. She told them of her love for Gui de Borgona, 
of her desire to become Christian, and of her willingness to restore to Car- 
lomagno the treasures that had been stolen from Rome. 

Meanwhile Carlomagno had not been absolutely idle. He sent an em- 
bassy of seven Peers (all he had left) to demand of Balan the return of the 
five prisoners. Balan at the same time despatched an embassy of fifteen 
kings to propose to the French Emperor an exchange of the five Peers for 
Fierabras. The two embassies met near the Bridge of Mentible, where, a 
quarrel arising, the Peers killed fourteen of the kings. One escaped. After 
cutting off the fourteen heads, the seven proceeded to Turkey, where 
Balan, knowing nothing of the fate of his ambassadors, received the Peers 
graciously. But the one king who escaped returned home on the night of 
their arrival and told Balan how fourteen of his messengers had been slain. 
Wild with anger, the Turkish Emperor ordered the seven Peers bound 
in their sleep by three thousand soldiers, and on the following day determined 
to put all twelve of his captives to a shameful death. But Florifes wheedled 
her father into allowing her to take the seven to her tower for the night, 
and there she armed them as she had armed the other five. 

The twelve Peers repulsed every attack upon the tower, and it seemed 
as if they could hold out indefinitely. But through the help of Marpin, 
a famous magician, Balan finally succeeded in separating Florifes from 
her magic girdle, which was supplying the besieged with food. After two 
days of hunger, the Peers resolved to make a sortie for provisions. In 
the melee that ensued, Basin was killed and Gui de Borgona captured. 
Balan resolved that Gui should pay for all the damage done by the Peers; 
but when the next day the captive was being led to the gallows, his com- 
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panions, in two lines headed by Roldan and Oliveros, rushed out of the 
tower and rescued him. Thousands of Turks were killed. The eleven 
Peers also captured twelve horses laden with food, and returned elated 
to their stronghold. 

This kind of existence could not go on forever, however, and the besieged 
finally resolved to send word of their plight to Carlomagno. Ricarte was 
agreed upon as messenger. After much fighting he managed to make his 
way through hosts of Saracens to the Bridge of Mentible, where the porter, 
acting on orders from Balan, refused to let him cross. But guided by a 
miraculous white deer, Ricarte found a way to ford the river, and in a few 
days he reached the French Court. 

Carlomagno resolved to conduct in person the rescuing-expedition ; and, 
accompanied by a large force with Ricarte as guide, he set out for the east. 
By means of a trick proposed by Ricarte, the French forces managed to 
get past the Bridge of Mentible; they killed the guarding giants and thou- 
sands of Turks, and sent a defiance to Balan. But Balan was no coward: 
he determined to fight to the last. He was finally overcome, however, 
and, though Fierabras and Florifes urged him to become a Christian, he 
remained loyal to Mahomet; hence there was nothing for Carlomagno to 
do but to cut off the head of this obstinate person. Florifes and Gui de 
Borgona were married. They decided to live in Turkey with Fierabras, 
as Balan was dead. After a two-months' visit with the young couple, 
Carlomagno and the rest of his Peers returned to France. 

The remainder of the romance (187 strophes) tells of Carlomagno's 
campaigns in the south. He destroyed the infidels in Pamplona and Galicia, 
and then defeated successively King Aigolante, Prince Furre, the giant 
Ferragus (Roldan performing this feat after Oger Donais, Reinaldo, and 
Constantino had been overcome by the giant), and the Kings of Cordova 
and Sevilla. But through the treachery of Galalon, whom Carlomagno 
had sent to demand tribute of the Pagan king Marsirios, the Peers were 
overwhelmed and killed at Ronsesvalles. Hearing of the disaster too late 
to send any aid to his army, Carlomagno pursued and captured Galalon, 
who was subsequently executed. After giving all his wealth to the Church, 
the great Emperor died Feb. 16, 1012 (sic!). 

3. "COUNT IRLOS." 

The Philippine romance of the "Life of Count Irlos and his Wife, 
of the Kingdom of France" circulates only in the Pampango dialect. 
The title-page of the 1902 edition bears the legend, "Exclusive prop- 
erty of Dona Modesta Lanuza: nobody is allowed to publish this 
without her permission." It would thus appear that Senora Lanuza 
herself or some member of her family was the author of this version, 
as she was not the publisher. 

Notwithstanding the fact that "Conde Irlos" is a Charlemagne 
story, it is not nearly so well known as " Baldovinos " or " Doce Pares." 
Possibly its unusual length (5008 octosyllabic lines) together with a 
paucity of adventures accounts for its unpopularity. The Spanish 
original of part of this story,*" El Romance del Conde Irlos y de las 
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grandes venturas que hubo" (Primavera, No. 164; Romancero General 
No. 354), is one of the longest of the Castilian romances (1366 lines), 
and forms, observes Duran, "una novela caballeresca completa." 
Duran goes on to say, "Its construction points it out to be one of 
those primitive compositions which came into print only after being 
altered not merely by oral tradition itself but also by poets who tried 
to improve on it." In its earliest form the Spanish story was a romance 
viejo popular; but the printed version, remarks Duran, was composed 
by a juglar working over ancient oral tradition. The fortune of the 
story in the Philippines has been not unlike its fortune in the penin- 
sula ; only the Pampango author began with the printed romance in- 
stead of oral tradition, and in his (or her) attempt to improve on the 
original increased its bulk nearly fourfold. 1 

[synopsis of conde irlos.] 

Bencebais, the count of Irlos and nephew of Carlomagno, inherited vast 
estates from his parents. He possessed also, in addition to good looks and 
polite manners, an indefatigable zeal for the cause of Christianity. Through 
his sword he won for his uncle seventeen Pagan kingdoms; but Carlomagno 
magnanimously gave them to Bencebais, and said that the seventeen 
kings should be his vassals and his only. The young count then returned 
to his own country, where he enjoyed himself with musical entertainments 
and hunting. 

The next one-fifth of this long story tells how Count Irlos went to a tourna- 
ment held by the King of Italy, and won as his bride the beautiful Princess 
Elea. Allarde, King of London and one of the disappointed suitors, on 
his return to his country passed through Carlomagno's dominions, and 
issued a challenge to the Emperor and his Twelve Peers. But as the 
French seemingly paid no attention to his boasts (Roldan again proved 
refractory, refusing to obey his Emperor's orders to fight the audacious 
Saracen, and thereby calling down on his own head the same ink-stand 
treatment he had received once before at the hands of the enraged Car- 
lomagno), the King of London proceeded on his way, vowing vengeance. 

On the return of Count Irlos with his prize, his marriage was celebrated 
after Elea had been christened Reducinda Rosalina. Not long after, 
while he was enjoying himself at his own estates, a message from the Em- 
peror came to end his happiness. He was ordered to prepare an expedition 
to proceed against Allarde in order to recover the lost fame and honor of 
France. The Count declared the order to be cruel and unwise, and, full 
of wrath and dissatisfaction, he went with his troops to report at Paris. 
Leaving his wife in the care of his uncle Don Beltran, and telling her that 
if he did not return within nine years she should be free to marry again and 
all his property should be hers, he departed with ten thousand followers 
for the coast, and the large expedition embarked for Allarde's kingdom. 
While on board ship, the Count, for some unexplained reason, solemnly 
swore never to return to France; and he made his men so swear, forbidding 

1 An English verse translation of the Spanish Romance del Conde Dirlos may be found 
in Rodd's Ancient Spanish Ballads, vol. i, pp. 167-275. 
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them even to send any messages home. The Count and his men achieved 
a brilliant victory over Allarde, and seventeen years passed without any 
word being sent back to France. 

One night Count Irlos dreamt that his wife was being forced to marry 
some one she did not love. Jumping to his feet, he ordered the trumpets 
sounded, and telling his men that they were to return to France, but in- 
cognito, the army embarked as soon as preparations could be made. The 
Count's beard had grown so long, and his voice had so changed, that he 
did not fear discovery. 

When he reached France, he proceeded immediately for his own estates, 
where he was astonished to see on his palace gates the coat-of-arms of 
Celinos, Roldan's nephew. Upon making inquiries of the sentry, he learned 
that, since no word had been received from the long-absent Count, Roldan 
had circulated the report that the Count was dead, for he wanted his nephew 
Celinos to marry Elea and come into possession of Bencebais' wealth. 
Celinos even forged letters tending to prove that Count Irlos was no longer 
living. Carlomagno and the Peers had then chosen a husband for Elea, — 
the crafty Celinos, — but through the influence of Don Beltran, the Coun- 
tess had obtained a respite of a year before re-marrying. It was during 
this year that Count Irlos returned. 

Assuming the r61e of a Persian ambassador bringing news of the missing 
count, Irlos called on Don Beltran that night; but the uncle recognized 
his beloved nephew under the long beard. Elea, hearing that a messenger 
had arrived with news of her husband, entered the room; and, although 
she did not recognize the Count, his heart melted with pity for her sadness, 
and, proclaiming his name, he threw himself into her arms. 

There still remained the punishment of Celinos and Roldan. The next 
day the Count with his faithful followers went to Paris, and after making 
known his identity asked Carlomagno to remove the coat-of-arms of Celinos. 
The treachery of the young peer was exposed, and he was finally sentenced 
to death. Not satisfied with this, however, Count Irlos went to Roldan 
and offered to fight him and all the knights who had taken part in the trick 
against him. Carlomagno was unable to persuade either party to lay 
down their arms. After a continuous fight of four months, all the principals 
were exhausted and worn out. It was only through the intervention of 
their wives that peace was finally restored. 

In summary of the Filipino-Spanish treatment of portions of the 
Carlovingian cycle, five striking characteristics might be emphasized. 

1. Repetition of Situation.' — The violent quarrelling of Roldan 
with his Emperor is depicted in "Baldovinos," "Doce Pares," and 
"Conde Irlos." Evidently this situation appealed strongly to the 
Philippine redactors, for no opportunity is let slip of making these 
two kinsmen appear in an undignified light. In each case Carlomagno 
loses his temper and hurls an inkstand at his nephew. Again, the 
treachery of the Emperor's nephews — Carloto and Celinos — forms 
the crisis of two of the stories. In both cases the nephew is put to 
death by order of the Emperor, who, according to Spanish tradition, 
appears to have been blessed with not a few renegades among his 
numerous relatives. 
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2. Depreciation of Roldan. — In "Baldovinos" and " Conde 
Irlos," Roldan is consistently represented as headstrong, quarrelsome, 
egotistic, not wanting in bravery but intensely desirous of praise, 
jealous of the older knights in arms, given to intriguing against the 
Emperor when his edicts do not suit the younger man. To be sure, 
he is not a national traitor like Ganelon, but he is portrayed in both 
romances as plotting to save a rascal. In both stories, too, the Em- 
peror finds it necessary to banish this hot-headed young knight for a 
period of years. It is only natural that we should find among the 
early Spanish popular poets (and in this respect the Filipino redactors 
follow the Spanish) a tendency to abase the national hero of a neigh- 
boring conquering country. Nor is it unnatural that we should find 
stories springing up about a Spanish hero in rivalry of Roldan. Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, an entirely fictitious personage, but reported to 
have been one of the generals who administered defeat to Carlomagno 
at Roncesvalles, grew in proportions and fame from the twelfth century 
on until he nearly totally eclipsed Roldan in the Peninsula, and con- 
sequently in the Philippines. But his story will appear later. 

Roldan, however, is always given credit for extraordinary courage 
and skill as a fighter. His bravery is proverbial. Often in allusion 
his name is found coupled with that of Bernardo del Carpio. Indeed, 
these two heroes are brought together in the story of "Bernardo del 
Carpio;" but the Spaniard displays Beowulfian strength in his arms, 
and quickly succeeds in getting that for which he had gone to France. 

3. Extravagance and Lack of Restraint, especially when the 
author is dealing with the charms or prowess of a Christian knight. 
This tendency is to be found in nearly all the corridos; and in the case 
of the Carlovingian romances the exaltation of French heroes means 
only the exaltation of Christianity over Paganism. Filipino-Spanish 
admiration for Roldan and Oliveros is merely admiration for knights 
of the Cross; but Bernardo Carpio, Rodrigo de Villas, and Gonzalo 
are sung not only as destroyers of the Crescent, but as thoroughly 
national heroes. Patriotism is no more evident in the "Chanson de 
Roland" than in "El Cid." It is to be expected, consequently, that 
where Guiferos puts to flight three thousand Saracens, Bernardo will 
have no trouble in disposing of fifty thousand. 

4. Minor Persons as Heroes. — There is a limit even to exag- 
geration. Obviously, in order to enhance the virtues of the national 
heroes of Spain, patriotism would approve the recording of the deeds 
of Guiferos, Baldovinos, and Count Irlos where it might object to 
the exaltation of Roldan. It must be remembered that Roldan is in 
no sense the hero of "Doce Pares." There is no Filipino romance in 
which he is the leading character. 

5. Tendency to Elaboration and Recombination. — We have 
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mentioned the fact that the Spanish story of "Conde Irlos" was, in 
the hands of the Philippine redactor, expanded to nearly four times 
its original size. Not satisfied with the story's plunging in medias 
res (that is, at a time after the Count's marriage), the Pampango 
author must tell it all from the beginning, even if he has to manufacture 
the details, — Bencebais's youth, first encounters at arms, his mighty 
conquests, his winning of his bride, and the wedding ceremony. Nor 
does he hesitate to interpolate long passages later when he has begun 
to follow directly the Spanish original. " Baldovinos," too, is much 
longer than the five Spanish ballads on which it is based, only the pro- 
portion here is about 5 to 3 as against 4 to 1 for "Conde Irlos." Fig- 
ures are hard to give in the case of "Doce Pares," for the original is 
in prose ; but it is safe to say that nothing important has been omitted 
in the Philippine version. Moreover, the whole scene of the unex- 
pected meeting of Gui and Florifes and her later taking the field against 
him at Rome (a passage of over 100 lines near the beginning of the 
romance) is not to be found in the "Historia del Emperador Carlo 
Magno." 

Space does not allow of a detailed examination of the Philippine 
variations from Spanish originals and additions to them; but we may 
unhesitatingly conclude that such variations and amplifications tended 
toward chronicle completeness and away from the dramatic episodic 
structure of the ballads. Furthermore, the attitude of the Philippine 
narrators (and of the Spanish juglars, too) toward the matiere de 
France is not the attitude of usurping Moorish heathenism, but of 
Spanish national militant Christianity. 

II. AN ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. 

"tablante de ricamonte." 

The only Philippine representative of the Arthurian material is 
"The Story of Tablante de Ricamonte and of the Couple Jofre and 
Bruniesen, in the Kingdom of Camalor under the jurisdiction of King 
Artos and Queen Ginebra." This romance is in the Tagalog dialect, 1 
and contains 468 quatrains of assonanced alexandrines. It is un- 
doubtedly based indirectly, if not directly, on the Spanish prose "Cro- 
nica de los muy notables caualleros Tablante de Ricamonte, y de 
Jofre, hijo del conde Donason," the oldest known edition of which 
was that issued in Toledo in 1513. The most accessible reprint of 
this story is that of the 1564 edition, and may be found in Volume VI 

1 The title reads, "Dinaanang Buhay ni Tablante de Ricamonte sampo nang mag- 
asauang si Jofre at ni Bruniesen sa caharian nang Camalor na nasasacupan nang Haring 
si Artos at Reina Ginebra: Manila, 1902." A Pampango student says that he has read 
the story in his own dialect, but I have not been able to find any one else who has seen or 
heard of such an edition. 
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of the "Nueva Biblioteca de Autores espanoles" (Madrid, 1907). 
The text is divided into twenty-six chapters, and tells the story of 
Jofre's adventures while seeking Tablante de Ricamonte, who had 
challenged, defeated, and taken prisoner Arthur's knight Don Milian. 
Jofre's quest brought him many victories over strange knights, and 
secured for him a wife, the fair Bruniesen, niece to D. Milian. 

Ticknor dismisses the "Cronica" with merely a reference to the 
title. 1 Menendez y Pelayo, 2 however, discusses in some detail the 
source of this early sixteenth-century prose Arthurian tale. He says, 
in part, "The remote original of this story is a Provencal poem of 
the thirteenth century, ' Jaufre e Brunesent ' (published by Raynouard 
in Vol. I, pp. 48-173, of the 'Lexique Roman,' Paris, 1844). Brune- 
sentz is the name of D. Milian's niece, whom Jofre marries after his 
victory. In the Provencal version Tablante is called Taulat de 
Rugimon. The Spanish prose form was not modelled directly on 
this poetic account, but on a redaction in French prose, attributed 
to the ' honrado varon Felipe Camus.' " 

As the story of Tablante and of Jofre has never been printed in 
English, I may be pardoned for giving it here in some detail. (I 
follow the Tagalog version. The numbers at the ends of the para- 
graphs refer to the strophes in the text.) 

One day when King Arthur (Artos) and his queen were at the window, 
they saw approaching them a strange, armed knight, who, after he had 
drawn nearer, issued a challenge to fight the bravest member of the Round 
Table. It so happened that just at that time all the knights were away 
except the sick Don Milan. Arthur proposed meeting the stranger him- 
self, but, as the queen would not hear to this arrangement, Don Milan 
accepted the contest. Naturally, he was defeated; and the stranger knight 
carried him off as a prisoner to Ricamonte, where he was given fifty lashes 
a day in the public plaza, as an insult to Arthur. Thirty other knights 
were also at that time confined in Ricamonte as prisoners of the doughty 
Tablante. (7-29) 

When the other knights of the Round Table returned to Camelot (Cama- 
lor) and heard of the disgrace of Milan, they were unwilling to go to his aid. 
A young squire, however, Jofre by name, the only son of Count Donason, 
presented himself before the king and begged that he might be knighted in 
order to avenge the insult of Tablante. (Tablante had divulged his name 
after D. Milan accepted his challenge.) The queen seconded Jofre's re- 
quest, and he was dubbed " the noblemost knight of Queen Guiniver (Gine- 
bra)." (30-43) 

Jofre immediately set out for Ricamonte. He passed the night in a wild 
forest. On the third day, while refreshing himself beside a silvery stream, 
he saw a horseman approaching. Although attacked suddenly and without 
a word, Jofre was victorious, and after accepting the stranger's explanation 
that he took Jofre for Diedis, his brother's murderer, spared his opponent's 

1 History of Spanish Literature, 4th Amer. ed., vol. i, p. 255. 
s Origines de la novela, Tomo I, p. clxxxiv (Madrid, 1905). 
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life on the condition (which was accepted) that the vanquished go to Camelot 
and tell the king and the queen of the event. At the king's order, Jofre's 
victory was recorded among the marvellous exploits of the Knights of the 
Round Table. (44-65) 

That night Jofre passed at an abbey. The next morning he entered upon 
a vast plain. After a two-days' journey across this treeless and desert waste, 
he saw in the distance a lone pine, and, hastening toward it, found a lance 
leaning against the trunk. As soon as he touched the spear, an ugly dwarf 
came suddenly from behind the tree, and shouted at the top of his voice. 
Not many minutes later the Knight of the Lance rode up and required 
Jofre to joust with him. He further said that if Jofre should be vanquished, 
he should either be hanged to the pine-tree or, if he asked mercy, should 
be imprisoned in a tower hard by. In this second encounter Jofre was 
victorious, and the Knight of the Lance was soon hanging at the end of his 
own rope. The dwarf begged for his own life so piteously, that Jofre spared 
it and sent him back to Camelot along with twenty captives rescued from 
the castle of the Knight of the Lance. On the arrival of this strange dele- 
gation at Camelot, the people were frightened, thinking they were to be 
attacked; but the dwarf soon explained Jofre's great victory. (66-123) 

Meanwhile Jofre continued on his way towards Ricamonte. About 
midnight he reached a monastery; but, receiving no answer to his repeated 
summons at the gate, he was obliged to seek his rest on the open field. He 
unlaced his helmet, turned his horse loose to graze, and was about to make 
himself comfortable when he noticed a dark figure silhouetted against the 
sky. It approached, and proved to be a gallant knight, who greeted Jofre 
courteously. The stranger said that they were not far from the enchanted 
house of the giant Malato, in Albania, and that the Castle of Ricamonte 
was near. Then the knight told Jofre of a tournament that the King of 
Scotland was giving, and explained how they must go to reach Scotland. 
They had to proceed to Normandy, where they were to cross a toll-bridge 
over a deep river. Poor persons were charged eighty maravedies for the 
passage, but knights desiring to cross were to make their number five and 
fight the ten knight-guards of the bridge. Only if the five succeeded in 
defeating the ten guards and ten more on the other side of the river might 
they be free to cross the bay between Normandy and Scotland. (124-143) 

At daybreak the Courteous Knight shared the contents of his wallet 
with Jofre, and after these two had been joined by a warrior called Dio- 
medes, they set out for the bank of the river spanned by the bridge Perilous. 
Here they waited until they were met by two more knights. Jofre and his 
companions successfully made the crossing and hastened on to Scotland, 
arriving on the day before the tournament. They at once disguised 
themselves as peasants and for three days they kept out of the lists. But 
on the fourth day of the tournament Jofre and his four companions, rein- 
forced by five other fresh knights, entered the lists together. Their opponents 
were the King of the Hundred Warriors and Galian, escorted by thirty of 
the hundred knights. After a two-hours' struggle, Jofre and his party 
triumphed, to the great joy of the King and Queen of Scotland. Next 
Jofre and his followers triumphed over the King of Ireland and his forty 
warriors, and were declared the winners of the tournament. On being 
asked his name, Jofre told it to the King of Scotland on the conditions that 
vol. xxix. — no. 112. — 15. 
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it should not be divulged for three days and that a messenger should be 
sent to Camelot to inform the king and queen of their knight's prowess. 
(144-222) 

Jofre now set out on his return. He reached the continent safely, and 
then came upon a narrow road leading to the beautiful spot Floresta, where 
Bruniesen lived. Ignorant of where he was, he went into a charming 
garden to rest, and, falling asleep, he was found by the gardener, who 
informed Bruniesen of the stranger's presence. She sent her man to sum- 
mon Jofre, but the man soon came running back with the marks on him of a 
severe drubbing. Then Bruniesen herself went to see the bold intruder; 
and instead of carrying out her usual order of death upon any stranger 
found in her grounds, she fell in love with Jofre, who, in turn, surrendered 
his heart unconditionally to the fair damsel. He begged leave of absence, 
however, to finish first the king's business in Ricamonte, and promised to 
return to Floresta as soon as he had defeated Tablante and avenged Count 
Milan. (223-266) 

On his way Jofre met a woman lamenting the loss of her daughter, who 
had been stolen that a bath in the blood of children might cure the giant 
Malato, lying grievously sick in his castle. On being directed to the giant's 
fortress, Jofre succeeded in killing the monster, but narrowly escaped the 
consequences of a powerful enchantment that the dying Malato cast over 
his slayer. Besides the woman's daughter, thirty other kidnapped children 
were rescued and restored to their mothers. Sayon, the giant's servant, 
was sent to Camelot to make known to Arthur this exploit. (267-308) 

In the mean time the damsel whom Jofre had rescued from the castle 
of Malato conducted him to her home hard by the Iron Castle. The 
maiden's parents welcomed the two most joyfully, and after supper the 
host introduced himself as Count Rojano. When Jofre said that he was 
the son of Donason, the old count was doubly glad, for he had been a knight 
in arms with Jofre's father at the court of Arthur. (309-320) 

The following day the young warrior set out for Ricamonte on the road 
shown him by Count Rojano. At noon he met an unarmed knight and a 
young girl crying bitterly. They were brother and sister. The proud 
Knight of the Bridge had insulted the two and threatened to carry off the 
maiden, for her brother was ill and could not defend her. After hearing 
their story, Jofre resolved to avenge them. He slew the proud knight, 
and requested the brother and sister to go to Camelot and proclaim to 
their majesties Arthur and Guinever his recent victory. (321-350) 

That same afternoon, Christmas eve, Jofre reached Ricamonte. The 
prisoner knights were greatly amazed at the sight of this young hero seeking 
a meeting with the mighty Tablante. Tablante received Jofre courteously, 
and, admiring the youth and beauty of his guest, proposed that he live 
with him at Ricamonte as his brother. But Jofre replied that unless the 
thirty prisoner-knights and Don Milan were set free, he would listen to 
no talk of peace. As Tablante would not consent to these conditions, the 
two determined to decide the matter by arms. Accordingly, on Monday, 
the following day but one, the contest took place. After a nine-hours' 
fight Jofre and Tablante, worn out and exhausted, mutually agreed to rest 
a few minutes. During the armistice they laughed, ate together, and told 
funny stories, like good comrades. Then the struggle was renewed. Just 
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at sunset Jofre succeeded in giving his adversary the finishing blow, and 
Tablante declared himself vanquished. Jofre then proclaimed his name. 
All the prisoner-knights were released, and they with Tablante were sent 
to Camelot. Jofre went to Count Rojano's house to have his wounds 
dressed. When his strength was restored, he set out for Camelot, but 
stopped at Floresta on the way to express again his love to Bruniesen. 
(351-444) 

After making known to King Arthur and Queen Guiniver his affection 
for the fair Bruniesen, Jofre requested that their majesties visit Floresta. 
They did so, were charmed with the lovely owner of the place, and brought 
her back to Camelot, where she was married to Jofre. After the ceremonies, 
the thirty prisoner-knights and Tablante, at Jofre's request, were declared 
free. Jofre and Bruniesen spent the rest of their lives in the famous 
gardens of Floresta. (445-468) 

Cervantes' brief criticism of "Tablante de Ricamonte," ironical 
though it may be, is surely accurate. All that the author of "Don 
Quixote" says is, "A thousand blessings on the author of 'Tablante 
de Ricamonte' and that of the other book in which the deeds of the 
Conde Tomillas are recounted; with what minuteness they describe 
everything." One needs only to read Chapter IX of the "Cronica" 
( = Tag. strophes 124-222) to appreciate the exactness of Cervantes' 
term "minuteness." As the great Spanish writer implies, "Tablante 
de Ricamonte" could serve excellently as a guide-book to the novice 
in knight-errantry. The Tagalog version, condensed as it is, retains 
much of the detailed description and narration of the original. 

Not all the adventures recounted in the "Cronica," however, are 
to be found in the Philippine form of the story; though, with the 
exception of a few omissions and one inversion of events, the two ac- 
counts are alike in the main. The following table shows approxi- 
mately the corresponding passages in the Spanish prose "Cronica" 
and the Tagalog "Tablante:" — 



Spanish. Tagalog. 

Cap. i strophes 1-29 

n 30-45 

in 46-58, 66 

iv 54-65 

v 67-104 

vi 105-123 

VII 
VIII 

ix to p. 475 b 124-222 

x Omitted 



Omitted 



XI }- 
ill/ 



, 225-267 

xii J 

xiii Omitted 



Spanish. Tagalog. 

Cap. xiv strophes 268-297 

xv 298-300 

xvi 308-320 

xvn Omitted 

xvm 351-352 

xix 321-340 

xx Omitted 



353-416 



:}■ 

• 1 

, > correspond roughly to 425-440 



xxi 

XXII , 

xxm 417-424 

XXIV 
XXV , 

xxvi 441 to end 



But the omissions and the inversion (events of cap. XIX preceding 
those of cap. xvm) noted above do not constitute the most vital 
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variation of the Tagalog version from the "Cronica." It is in his 
handling of the adventures of Jofre and Bruniesen that the Philippine 
redactor overlooks an important unifying relationship: in the "Cro- 
nica" Don Milian is Bruniesen's uncle. In the Tagalog narrative 
the fair owner of Floresta is happened upon by chance, as it were, 
and only becomes connected with Arthur's court by her marriage 
with Jofre. It is highly probable that the Tagalog romance of " Tab- 
Ian te de Ricamonte" derives directly from some eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century Spanish chap-book. 1 

III. THE CONSTANCE-SAGA. 

In all its forms, the Constance-Saga in the Philippines rivals in 
popularity the Charlemagne series. Besides two complete printed 
versions of the story, — "Florentina" and "Adela," — there is current 
among the Visayans of Panay a long, very popular folk-tale, "Es- 
trella;" and in various dialects occur three printed romances showing 
unmistakable influences of the saga, — "Blancaflor," "Maria," and 
"Proceso." Furthermore, there exists in Bicol a printed account 
of the remotely related "Life of St. Eustace." In many another tale 
is to be found the theme of the long-suffering calumniated wife sus- 
tained by divine aid: but the six secular stories just mentioned have 
more than general similarities. They are closely allied to the num- 
erous pathetic narratives of the Emare or Manekine type. 2 

The typical course of events in the Constance-Saga, as determined 
by Suchier (pp. xxiii-xxiv) is this: — 

An emperor (king), after the death of his consort, conceives a passion 
for his only daughter. He wishes to marry her (or seduce her). The 
princess refuses him. She is cast away (she makes her escape) in the forest 
(on the sea). She finds refuge in the palace of a king, who marries her 
against the wishes of his mother. During the absence of her husband, 
the new queen gives birth to a son (two sons). The mother-in-law sub- 
stitutes for the letter to the king announcing the happy event, another 
informing him of the birth of a monstrosity (beast). The king replies that 
the mother and her offspring are to be well cared for until his return. A 
second time the mother-in-law exchanges the letter for a forged one, ordering 
the death of the queen and her infant. Again the heroine is exposed in 

1 Since the foregoing was written, I have come across an interesting corroborative 
bibliographical item in the Catalogue of the Ticknor Spanish Library (Boston, 1879), 
p. 298. In vol. ii of a bound collection of Relaciones populares en prosa, the seventh tale 
is a 24- page "Historia de los valientes caballeros Tablante de Ricamonte y Jofre Donason. 
Nuevamente reformada," issued in Valladolid, 1845. I have not seen the text of this 
nineteenth-century Spanish prose version. 

2 H. Suchier, in ffiuvres poetiques de Philippe de Remi, Sire de Beaumanoir, Tome I 
(Soc. des anc. textes francais, vol. xvii), gives very useful summaries of nineteen literary 
European versions of the story (pp. xxv-liv), besides enumerating forty-two folk-tales 
treating the theme (pp. lviii-lxv). For some analyses in English, see Marian R. Cox's 
Cinderella (London, 1893), pp. xliv-lxvi. 
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the forest (on the sea). The king on his return, having discovered all that 
has taken place during his absence, punishes his guilty mother, and is 
finally re-united with his family. In one group of stories the heroine cuts 
off her hand in order to rid herself of the importunities of her father (or as a 
punishment she is deprived of her hands). The hand or hands are restored 
to her subsequently by a miracle. 

Analyses of the several members of the Philippine group will reveal 
how nearly some of them approximate the outline of Suchier. 

FL. "The Life of Princess Florentina in the Kingdom of Germany," 
a romance in octosyllabics printed and current in Tagalog (1804 lines), 
Visayan (2476 lines), Bicol (2468 lines), Pampango, and Ilocano. 

Alfonzo, King of Germany, had a pious daughter Florentina. Her 
beauty attracted many lords of high rank. Every morning she prayed 
in the church for the repose of her mother's soul. Her father, falling 
in love with her, asked her hand in marriage, but she rejected his 
proposal with abhorrence. Some days later he sent his servant with 
a present and again asked for her hand. Florentina accordingly cut 
off her hand, which the servant carried on a covered tray to Alfonzo. 
Enraged, the king had his soldiers put Florentina into a chest and cast 
her into the sea. The trunk had floated many days when an angel, 
in answer to the princess's prayers, opened the box and healed her 
wounded hand. Drifting to the shores of Navarre, Florentina was 
rescued and cared for by a fisherman. One Sunday the minister of the 
King .of Navarre was hunting in the forest and happened to meet 
Florentina. Falling in love with her and realizing that she was no 
common person, he succeeded in abducting her, first making the 
fisherman drunk. In his home he attempted to win her favor, but 
for five months she put him off, begging for time. The minister's 
continual absence from the court finally caused an investigation by 
King Enrico, who, when he saw Florentina, was immediately smitten. 
She accepted him, and preparations for the wedding went forward at 
once. Don Pavio, the minister, could do nothing; but he planned with 
the king's mother, who opposed the match, to overthrow Florentina. 
For some months Enrico and his wife lived happily, until the king 
was called out to fight the Moors who were threatening his kingdom. 
Leaving his pregnant wife in the care of his trusty servant, D. Pascasio, 
he went to meet the enemy. During his absence a son, whom the 
mother named Federico, was born to him. The scheming mother-in- 
law intercepted the letter of good tidings to the king and substituted 
one saying that the queen had given birth to a monster. And the 
king's reply that his wife and his offspring should be given every at- 
tention until he returned was changed by the queen-mother into an 
order to Pascasio to put the queen and the infant prince to death. 
Pascasio disobeyed the command, however; he spared the lives of his 
charges, but set them adrift again in a chest. Florentina and her son 
were miraculously preserved from starvation, and after three months 
the chest was driven by the waves to the shores of Antioch. A guard 
at the port rescued the two unfortunates and cared for them as if they 
were his own daughter and grandson. King Enrico, on his return to 
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Navarre, was shown the letter received by Pascasio, and on investigating 
found that his own mother had forged the cruel death-warrant. He 
immediately imprisoned her, and, realizing the faithfulness of his friend, 
left his kingdom in Pascasio's charge and went to seek his wife and 
child. His search was in vain. Seven years after Florentina reached 
Antioch, a proclamation was issued that Princess Isabella, daughter of 
King Fernando of Antioch, was to wed King Enrico of Navarre, and 
that King Alfonzo of Germany was to be a witness of the marriage. 
Florentina immediately formed her plans. She taught her son to say, 
"Father, I kneel before you, bless me!" and "Grandfather, your 
grandson kneels before you." On the day of the wedding Florentina's 
benefactor took Federico to the church, and pointed out first Enrico, 
then Alfonzo. Both rulers were astonished at the child's salutation, 
and ordered that his mother be summoned. Naturally, after ex- 
planations were made, a general reconciliation took place. On reach- 
ing home, Enrico gave the crown of Navarre to his faithful Pascasio, 
then went with his wife and son to Germany, where, in time, Federico 
became king. 

AD. "The Sorrowful Life of Princess Adela, the Daughter of 
King Clotardo of Hungary," — a metrical romance in alexandrines, 
printed in Tagalog and Ilocano. 

Clotardo, the prince of Hungary, led a vicious life as a youth. Even 
after he became king he continued in his old courses. One day he 
saw the beautiful Aldemira and was immediately captivated. He 
soon expressed his love, and after some resistance on the lady's part 
was accepted. But the new queen's married life was far from happy. 
The king, more passionate than ever, sank deeper into vice. The 
tears and reproachful countenance of his wife, instead of working a 
reformation, only angered him the more, and at last he ordered her 
imprisoned in solitary confinement. Her food was passed to her 
through a barred window. While in this lonely state she gave birth 
to a child, whom she named Adela. When Adela was but three, 
Aldemira took sick and died. The child was cared for by the women of 
the neighborhood, and in time grew to be a beautiful young woman. 
One day while hunting, Clotardo saw the maiden and expressed his 
love to her; but she knew that he was her father, and refused him. 
When he seized her, she struck him, and her dog also attacked him. 
The king, however, was not deterred. A few days later she refused 
him again; but Clotardo sent word that he had made up his mind that 
she was to be his queen, and he gave orders to prepare for the wedding. 
In her despair, Adela thought that by maiming herself she should 
find salvation. Accordingly she cut off her hands; and when the king 
at the ceremony saw the bleeding stumps, he left her in wrath. He 
ordered her to be bound in a small open boat and cast upon the sea. 
After she had been drifting about for three days, she saw near her a 
floating object, which soon proved to be her faithful dog. The poor 
animal, nearly dead with hunger and fatigue, was able to free her 
from her bonds; and not long afterwards, to her great joy, the boat 
was blown to the shores of Provence. When she had been revived 
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and fed by the townspeople, Adela answered freely the questions of 
her rescuers and told them her life-history. They then took her to 
the ruling count, Conrado, who was noted for his kindness and charity. 
To him, too, she narrated the whole of her sad life. In his palace she 
found a welcome asylum. The count's interest in her soon grew into 
love; and to satisfy his mother, who objected to his marriage with 
Adela, he sent an embassy to Hungary for corroboration of the out- 
cast's story. Clotardo, through the messengers, gave his consent 
to the union of Adela with Conrado, but this news never reached 
Provence: a storm destroyed the ambassador's ship on the return 
voyage and all the members perished. However, Conrado married 
Adela without his mother's approval. Not many months after the 
wedding, the count was invited by the King of France to join in the 
Second Crusade, and, feeling it his duty to go, he left one day after 
bidding his wife an affectionate farewell. During his absence Adela 
gave birth to a son; but this circumstance only increased the wrath 
of the count's mother, who had always looked with disfavor on her 
son's wife. Finally the old woman grew so cruel as to order Adela 
bound in a boat once more. Accordingly the young wife and baby 
were again set adrift. At last the frail bark reached the shore of 
Marsella (Marseilles), where the people took care of her and afterwards 
conducted her to a convent. Because of her piety she soon became 
very dear to the prioress. One night an angel appeared to Adela in a 
vision and restored her her hands. Meanwhile the Second Crusade 
had proved to be entirely successful. Osmalic and Saladino had been 
defeated, and Jerusalem had been entered in triumph by the Christians. 
On his return to Provence, Conrado was dismayed not to find his wife. 
On hearing that she had been turned adrift on the sea, he at once set 
out in search of her, accompanied by her faithful dog. He took ship 
for Marsella, where he disembarked, and, upon asking a young child 
where he might find refreshment, he was directed to the convent. 
But the sagacious dog had gone on ahead. When Conrado and his party 
reached the nunnery, they found the animal playing with its mistress. 
Thus Conrado recognized his wife despite her restored hands. The 
count was even more joyous on beholding his robust son Enrico. 
After being blessed by the prioress, the united family returned to 
Provence. As Conrado had learned on the Crusade that Clotardo 
was dead (although early in the expedition to Jerusalem the Count 
had fallen in with the King of Hungary, who mentioned having re- 
ceived the embassy from Provence and having sent back his permission 
for Adela to marry Conrado), the Count and his wife soon set sail for 
Hungary, where they were accepted as the king and queen. Enrico, 
who was only fifteen years old, was left to rule Provence. He made 
an invasion of Tunis without delay, completely defeated the Moors, 
and won as his bride the Pagan princess Zoraima. Before marrying 
her, however, he took her to Hungary, where she was baptized under 
the name Vicenta. The young couple then returned to Tunis, and 
there reigned happily many years. 
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BL. "The Lives of the Shepherdess Blancaflor and of Prince 
Floristo," which will be discussed later as a variant of the popular 
mediaeval tale " Floris and Blanchefleur," has a number of resemblances 
to AD. Without giving a comprehensive summary of the story at 
this place, I will merely tabulate details similar to those already re- 
corded. 

Don Carlos Diaz, King of Gran-Cayro, fell in love with and wooed 
the shepherdess Blancaflor, to whom his son Floristo was secretly 
betrothed. Blancaflor rejected the king's advances, and when he 
tried to force her she struck him. Humiliated, he ordered her man- 
acled and imprisoned, and later his council commanded that her hands 
be cut off. Floristo, however, defended her bravely, and displayed 
so much animosity towards his father that the young prince was de- 
clared a traitor and was obliged to flee the country. Blancaflor's 
punishment was commuted, and she was sentenced to be locked in a 
chest and thrown into the Durano River. For days and nights she 
felt no hunger, and finally, as if in answer to her prayers, an angel 
disguised as a hermit rescued her and carried her to a place of refuge. 
She was subsequently captured and carried off to Alexandria by the 
infidel Balan; but she resisted all his overtures and was consequently 
imprisoned in a tower. After many freaks of fortune, Floristo learned 
where she was, gained access to her, and lived with her many months. 
Before their child was born, the prince left Blancaflor, promising to 
solicit the aid of his father (with whom he had become reconciled) 
in securing her release from the hands of the Pagans. After Blancaflor 
had given birth to a child, Balan, while making a tour of the castle, 
discovered her with her infant. He immediately ordered the mother 
to be beheaded and the child burnt to death; but his daughter, Floripes, 
plead for the lives of the two, and the sentence was commuted to 
drowning for the child and exposure on the Durano River for the mother. 
Floristo, warned in a dream of Blancaflor's danger, arrived in force 
in time to save her and his son. Blancaflor and Floristo were subse- 
quently married by Pope Gimeno, brother of King Carlos Diaz, and 
the new wife was reconciled to her formerly harsh father-in-law. 

MA. "The Story of the Life of Maria ... in the Kingdom of 
Hungary," 1905, printed only in the Tagalog dialect (1312 alexandrine 
lines), is an interesting mixture of the Cinderella story with the Con- 
stance-Saga. Two oral versions of the life of Maria taken down from 
the mouths of Tagalogs in 1903 have already appeared in English. 1 
The collector, Mr. Gardner, said that he had been unable to trace 
any printed form of the story, although he searched Manila book- 
stores carefully for one. The earliest Tagalog text of MA that I have 
seen is the one issued in 1905. 2 As Gardner's versions are easily 

1 Fletcher Gardner, Filipino (Tagalog) Versions of Cinderella (this Journal, vol. xix, 
1906, pp. 265-272). Mr. Gardner's analyses are followed with a comparative note by 
the editor of the Journal, who points out the relation of this composite story — Cinder- 
ella +Catskin — to European versions (pp. 272-280). 

2 According to W. E. Retana, however (see Aparato Bibliografico, Madrid, 1906, 
item No. 4364), the first edition of MA was issued in Manila, 1902, by the press of A. 
Nam & Company. 
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accessible, they need not be summarized or repeated here: we shall 
simply refer to them as GaA and GaB for purposes of comparison with 
MA and PR (see below). The story of MA runs as follows: — 

In Hungary there lived a couple, Juan de la Costa and Dalida Catala. 
They had a beautiful and pious daughter Maria. When Maria was eight 
years old, Juan began to court Quicay, a handsome wicked woman 
with two daughters, Serapia and Felisa. Quicay promised to accept 
Juan as her husband if he would get rid of Dalida: so one day he took 
his wife out in a boat and drowned her. Quicay then married him, 
but Maria's life became very hard because of her step-mother. The 
little girl had to do all the drudgery, — washing, sewing, cooking. 
One day when Maria was drawing water from the well, a large Crab 
appeared before her, and said, " I am your mother whom your wicked 
father drowned. Bear your lot with patience." For many nights 
after that Maria was late reaching home, until the suspicious step- 
mother by spying found the girl talking to a crab. The crafty Quicay, 
feigning illness, told Juan that the only thing that could cure her was 
the crab in the well. Maria was sent to catch the crab and cook it. 
The transformed mother told the daughter to obey her father, but 
warned her to save all the refuse and scraps and to bury them near 
the well. From them, said the Crab, would spring a tree with magic 
fruits that would give Maria whatever she wanted. Maria obeyed 
implicitly. One day when the maiden was washing by the river, 
her batia (shallow wooden wash-tub) floated down the stream, and she 
was in despair. Suddenly an old woman appeared and told the girl 
not to cry, for her batia was at home waiting for her. Then the old 
woman touched Maria's forehead, and a star shone thereon. Maria 
tried in vain to conceal it, but its brightness could not be hid, and made 
Quicay all the more jealous of her step-daughter's beauty. A long 
time afterwards the promised tree grew up near the well; and Maria, 
remembering the injunctions of her mother, carefully preserved the 
fruits. When Maria was in her seventeenth year, King Enrico of 
Hungary won a decisive victory over the Turks under Bajazet. A 
great mass was held the day after the battle. Quicay and her daughters 
attended, arrayed in their best, but poor Maria had nothing to wear. 
Then a thought occurred to her; she remembered her magic fruits. 
Left all alone in the house, she spoke to them, and obtained from them 
rich clothes, jewels, two maids as attendants, and a beautiful coach. 
Then followed the amazement of every one at her appearance, the 
awakened love of King Enrico, Maria's sudden flight, the loss of 
the slipper, Enrico's proclamation that he would marry whomever the 
slipper fitted, the vain attempts of Quicay and her daughters, the dis- 
covery of Maria, and her wedding. The new queen graciously took 
her step-mother and step-sisters to live with her in the palace; but 
their hatred and jealousy only increased. Some months later, Enrico 
was again called to defend his kingdom against the Saracens. While 
he was away at the wars, three handsome sons were born to him. 
The wicked Quicay stole the infants, put three newly-born whelps in 
their place, and hired a man to carry the babies to the mountains, 
where they might starve; but, moved with pity, the agent gave them to 
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a shepherd, Urbino, who reared them as his own sons, naming them 
Fernando, Pedro, and Francisco. In time they became skilful hunters. 
Meanwhile Quicay was trying to marry her daughters to two nobles, 
Count Ernesto and Marquis Rodolfo; but these lords only deflowered 
the girls and abandoned them. Enrico, on his return from the front, 
was terribly angry at the news that his wife had brought forth puppies. 
He ordered her cast into a dungeon, where she languished many years. 
When the three princes were in their eighth year, King Miramon of 
Africa invaded Hungary with a Pagan horde that defeated and took 
prisoner Enrico and his nobles. News of the defeat reached the 
mountains, and Urbino decided to go to the war. The three princes 
persuaded him to take them along, and so extraordinary was their 
fighting ability that they soon rid Hungary of the infidels. Enrico 
was released; all the prisoners were set free. When Maria saw the 
youths, milk spurted from her breasts into their mouths. By this 
token Maria recognized her sons, and the king was convinced that 
treachery had been practised against his wife. An investigation of 
the affair was undertaken, but for a time further wars distracted the 
attention of all. The fleeing Miramon formed an alliance with Bajazet 
of Turkey, and again threatened Hungary. Enrico, supported by 
his three sons, easily met this attack, almost annihilating his enemies. 
After a nine-days' feast of celebration, Quicay and her daughters, 
who had been found guilty, were dragged to death by fiery horses. 

This form of the story is very popular among the Tagalogs. Curi- 
ously enough, the next romance, which closely resembles MA in many 
respects, and was published only four years after it, is practically un- 
known. 

PR. "Life of a Merchant, Proceso by name, and of his Daughter 
Maria, in the Kingdom of Hungary; taken from a historical 
source and carefully rendered into verse by one who is new 
AT writing romances. Manila, 1909." This poem is short (1052 
alexandrines), and has appeared only in Tagalog. Notwithstanding 
the author's declaration as to his source, the romance has little of the 
appearance of being founded on history; unless, indeed, the "history" 
was a Spanish chap-book. The following is an abstract of the story : — 
In olden times there lived in Hungary a merchant, Proceso, and 
his daughter Maria. When his wife died, the question of giving up 
his trading or of re-marrying in order to provide a home for his little 
girl troubled him. Finally deciding that poverty was worse than a 
step-mother, he married a poor widow, Valentina, who had two daugh- 
ters of her own. They had earned their living by sewing. Soon after 
his marriage, Proceso went to England, first asking Valentina and her 
daughters what they wanted him to bring them on his return. They 
requested beautiful clothes and jewels. Maria was not asked what 
she wanted. During her husband's absence, Valentina abused Maria, 
making her do all the hard work, for the two daughters envied their 
step-sister her beauty. Again Proceso prepared to go abroad, and this 
time he asked Maria along with the others what she should like. Maria 
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said that he might bring her some cigaras (a cheap vegetable). Her 
choice of gift raised a mocking laugh from the sisters. One day King 
Enrico saw Maria carrying water from the well. He was struck with 
her beauty, and afterwards he watched for her again. Soon his in- 
terest grew into love. He found out her home through a soldier set to 
watch her, visited the house, and was received by Valentina and her 
daughters, inquired for the "girl of the well," saw her by chance in 
the kitchen, and asked her to be his wife. Maria consented; the 
marriage was celebrated magnificently. The people began to love 
their new queen. Proceso on his return rejoiced to hear of his daugh- 
ter's good fortune, but Valentina became more jealous than ever and 
planned Maria's ruin. Seven months after his marriage, King Enrico 
was invited by the King of Portugal to join an expedition against the 
Turks. Before leaving, Enrico secured the services of a nurse for 
Maria in her approaching confinement. In due time the queen gave 
birth to seven princes, but Valentina had already bribed the nurse 
to exchange the offspring for puppies. Ignorant of the deception, 
Maria thought it the will of Heaven that she should bring forth whelps. 
The seven infants were carried to the mountains to perish. Enrico, 
enraged on his return, ordered his wife shut up alive in an iron box to 
die of starvation. The seven princes meanwhile were found by a 
hermit (angel in disguise), who reared them on nothing but vegetables, 
so poor was he. The children waxed strong and grew to be handsome 
youths. One day the hermit found a large sum of gold, and, thinking 
it sent by Heaven for educating the boys, appropriated it. When 
Enrico declared a national festival of seven days, beginning Feb. 12, 
the hermit bought seven rich suits and seven handsome ponies. As 
the holiday drew near, he instructed the boys how they were to act in 
the coming ceremonies. He told them that they were the sons of Enrico 
and the queen, and that through the enmity of their step-grandmother 
Maria had been punished but was still alive. They were told to 
attend mass each of the seven days, but not to accept the king's in- 
vitation to the palace until the last day: then they should refuse to 
eat with the king until he took Maria from the box and seated her at 
the table. All went as the hermit had outlined. The queen was 
found alive and taken to the palace to dine. At the table milk flowed 
from her breasts to the mouths of the seven boys. The king recog- 
nized his wife's purity, and ordered Valentina and her accomplices 
to be dragged to death by fiery horses. The sentence was executed. 
(The last eleven strophes contain a moralizing application of the 
story, — a sermon against envy.) 

Two folk-tales remain to be taken account of, — one Tagalog and 
one Visayan. The Tagalog narrative of "Amelia" is current in the 
province of Laguna; the other, "Estrella, or the Unfortunate Princess," 
is a favorite among the Visayans on the Island of Panay. Briefly 
told, the stories run as follows: — 

Am ("Amelia"). While King Baricanosa was away on a hunt, his wife 
Amelia gave birth to a child. The king's sister, a bitter enemy of the 
queen, stole the infant from the still unconscious mother, bribed a 
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waiting-maid to substitute a suckling pig, and to cast the baby into a 
distant forest to die. The king on his return, enraged, ordered Amelia 
buried alive up to her neck just outside the window of the dining-hall. 
She was fed only on scraps of food left by dogs. The abandoned 
infant was found by a shepherd, who reared the child as his son, and 
named him Ereberto. One night the young prince was disturbed by a 
vision: an angel descended from heaven and told him to go to the 
kingdom of Baricanosa and liberate the king and his followers from 
the hands of the Pagans. Then the angel touched the youth on the 
shoulder, and his rustic clothes were immediately changed to shining 
armor. Besides, he was given a sword and a dagger. Thus equipped, 
he immediately set out on his journey, defeated the Pagans, took 
possession of the palace, released his father and the other Christian 
captives. A great feast was held in his honor. At the dinner, Ere- 
berto's hat was blown from his head and out of the window. He 
ran to get it, and saw the pitiful figure of the queen. At his request 
that the poor woman be delivered from her punishment, the grateful 
king ordered Amelia's release. All her clothes had rotted from her 
body, and her husband ordered new garments brought. While Amelia 
was being conducted up the stairs of the palace, milk streamed from 
her breast into Ereberto's mouth. At the same time an unknown 
voice sang, relating the wicked deeds of the king's sister. The king 
and his wife were reconciled. 
Es ("Estrella"). Long ago lived King Carlos with his little motherless 
daughter Estrella. He was very fond of his child, for she was the 
picture of her mother; and when she grew up, he declared that he 
could not live without her. One day an old beggar-woman asked 
for alms at the palace. The kind-hearted princess ordered food pre- 
pared, and when it was ready invited Tecla (for so the beggar was 
called) to eat with her. The king was much surprised to see his daugh- 
ter at the table with the poor woman, and asked for an explanation. 
Estrella gave it and left the room. When they were alone, the beggar 
warned the king that unless he separated himself from his child she 
would die — and the old woman related her history to the king (her 
story is not given in my abstract of the tale), and persuaded him to 
follow her warning. Consequently the king ordered a splendid palace 
to be built, and told Estrella that she must live in it. She was always 
sad during her isolation, for she missed her father. The king, on the 
other hand, was gay, thinking that his daughter was happy. One day 
King Carlos, to test whether Estrella still loved him, wrote to her, 
saying, "If you love me, send me what you consider a most precious 
gift." Thinking a part of her own body most acceptable, the princess 
cut off her right hand and sent it to her father in a box of gold. King 
Carlos, misinterpreting the sacrifice and believing it to be a sign of his 
daughter's hate, determined that she should die. He ordered her 
locked in a trunk and taken to the river. There the chest was put 
into a little boat and rowed far out into the ocean, where it was thrown 
overboard. Seven days passed by, and the floating trunk was seen 
by the goddess of the sea, also named Estrella, who ordered it secured 
and opened. The rescued princess lived ever afterwards with her 
namesake the goddess. 
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There are current in the Philippines other oral versions of the 
Cinderella type (without the Catskin story attached), as there are 
likewise a number of printed tales in which the long-suffering and 
much-traduced wife is the heroine; 1 but these may be dismissed as 
having no vital connection with the Constance-Saga. 

The stories analyzed above fall into two fairly distinct groups: (I) 
FL, AD, Es, BL ; (II) MA, PR, Am, and GaA and GaB. The essential 
incidents to be found in these groups may be tabulated as follows: — 

A king desires to marry his daughter, FL, AD (the betrothed of his son BL). 
The daughter, very religious, refuses with abhorrence the offer, FL (even 

strikes the king, AD, BL). 
The king, on reaching the palace, despatches a servant with a rich gift 

to the princess, and asks her hand in return, FL. 
The princess cuts off her hand (or hands), and sends it (them) to her father, 

FL, Es (Adela does not send her hands to her father). 
The king orders his daughter placed in a chest and cast into the sea, FL, 

BL, Es (in a boat, AD). 
The princess floats a long time and prays incessantly, FL, BL, AD, Es. 
An angel opens the chest and miraculously restores the heroine's hand, 

FL (in AD the two hands are restored after the second exposure). 
The princess is rescued by a fisherman, FL (townspeople, AD; goddess of 

the sea, Es; hermit, BL). 
She finds herself at Navarre, FL (Provence, AD). 
The fisherman cares for the foundling as for his own daughter, FL. 
A minister of the king, while out hunting, happens to see the heroine, FL 

(Saracen amiral sees Blancaflor). 
He falls in love with her, believing her to be of higher rank than she seems, 

FL, BL. 
He succeeds in kidnapping her, but by requesting delay she is able to resist 

his offers, FL, BL. 
The king by chance sees the princess, wooes her, and marries her, FL 

(Adela is conducted by townspeople to the palace of the count soon 

after her rescue). 
The king's mother objects to her son's marriage on the ground that the 

girl is of ignoble birth, FL, AD. 
The king later goes off to the wars, FL, AD, MA, PR, GaA, GaB (hunting, 

Am), leaving his wife pregnant and in the care of a faithful friend 

and adviser, FL (paid nurse, PR). 
The queen-mother (step-mother) plots the young queen's overthrow, 

FL, MA, PR, GaA, GaB. 
During the absence of her lord, the heroine gives birth to a son, AD, Am 

(three sons, Ma; seven sons, PR) and names her offspring, FL. 
The faithful friend despatches a letter to the king, telling him of his good 

fortune, FL. 
Substitution of a forgery by the queen-mother, saying that the queen has 

given birth to a monster, FL. 
The king replies that the queen and her offspring are to be taken excellent 

care of, FL. 

1 For example, "Gricelda," "Gunlas," "Beatriz and Ladislao." 
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The intercepting of this letter by the queen-mother, who substitutes an 
order for the faithful friend to kill both the queen and prince, FL. 

The faithful friend disobeys the command, and, placing the queen and her 
son in a large chest, casts them into the sea, FL (Adela is cast away in 
a boat by the queen-mother). 

The chest (or boat) floats three months, FL (a long time, AD); but the 
occupants are by a miracle kept from starvation. 

Finally the chest (or boat) is washed ashore, and the queen and prince 
are rescued, but they conceal their identity, AD, FL. 

The king returns from the wars and is stunned by the news of what has 
taken place during his absence, FL, AD. 

He imprisons his mother, leaves his kingdom in charge of his faithful friend, 
and sets out to seek his wife; but he does not find her, FL (in "Adela," 
the heroine appears to be found without much difficulty). 

The king and queen are restored to each other quite by accident, or Provi- 
dence, some seven years after their separation, FL. 

In Group II the following important variations from Group I are 
to be noticed. Whether the differences are studied or not, it is im- 
possible to say. 

("Cinderella" opening, MA, PR, GaA, GaB.) 

The heroine, of ignoble birth, is married to a king, GaA, GaB (of Hungary, 

MA, PR). 
The new queen's step-mother (sister-in-law) causes the royal offspring, 

born during the absence of the father, to be spirited away, and animals 

(a pig, dogs) substituted before the mother regains consciousness. 
The queen is made to believe that the animal is her legitimate offspring. 
The prince (princes) is taken to the mountains (forest, seashore) to die. 
Found and reared by an enchanter (shepherd, hermit). 
The king, on his return, condemns queen to terrible death (locked up alive 

in an iron chest, buried in the ground up to her neck, or cast into a 

dungeon). 
The queen's life is miraculously preserved in spite of her tortures. 

Many years later the king meets with reverses in war and is taken prisoner 

by the Saracens, MA, Am. 
The prince (princes), divinely guided, destroys his father's enemies and 
sets him free, MA, Am; or 
J" The king declares a feast in celebration of victory. The princes visit the 
L imperial city and are invited to dine in the palace, PR, GaA, GaB. 

Their request that the tortured queen be released is granted. 
Milk streams from the mother's breasts into the mouths of her offspring. 1 
The wicked step-mother and her accomplices are torn to pieces by horses 

as a punishment for their crimes (nothing is said as to the fate of the 

king's evil sister in Am). 

Group I represents the saga in its usual form; Group II appears to 
be a later modification. The Catskin opening is lost, and the Cin- 

1 This Identification device seems to be native to the Philippines; it is found in the 
stories of a non-Christian tribe of northern Luzon. See Fay-Cooper Cole, Traditions of 
the Tinguian (Publication 180 of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1915). 
pp. 118, 153. 
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derella motif is supplied, furnishing what may be called the first trial 
of the heroine. After the beautiful girl of ignoble birth marries the 
king, the second testing comes. But it is her child that is exposed 
in the world to death: she herself is kept at the palace to experience 
punishment from the hands of her misled husband on his return from 
the wars. The exchange of letters is omitted altogether from these 
narratives. In Group I the absent king, on being informed by mes- 
senger that his wife has given birth to beasts or monsters, immediately 
sends back word that she and her offspring are to be given every 
attention till his return. In Group II he is shown the animals them- 
selves, and straightway orders a terrible, lingering death for his wife. 
The denouement of the stories of Group I is the recovery of the 
long-lost wife and son, and the establishing in the queen's mind of the 
innocence of the king. The denouement of the stories in Group II 
is the recovery of the princes, and the establishment in the king's 
mind of the innocence of the queen. 

As for the sources of the Philippine analogues and variants of the 
Constance-Saga, we shall have to be satisfied for the present with this 
general observation: The stories of Group I are probably derived 
immediately from European material brought into the Islands, most 
likely through Spain; the stories in Group II seem to represent a devel- 
opment that took place in the Islands themselves, and resulted either 
from an unconscious misunderstanding and subsequent confounding 
of the Constance and Cinderella stories, or from a studied departure 
from the fixed traditions for the purpose of emphasizing some particular 
phase of these essentially didactic motifs. 

Only in one case — the story of Adela — can we point with any reason- 
able certainty to a particular European version as source, — the "His- 
toria del Rey de Hungria;" 1 and even here may be seen the usual 
modifications and variations of the Philippine redactor. The heroine 
of the "Historia" is the daughter of the King of Hungary. Her 
father loves her especially for the beauty of her hands; consequently 
she has them cut off and sent to him on a silver platter covered with 
a cloth (cf. FL). Set adrift at sea in a small boat, she finally lands at 
Marseilles, where she becomes the wife of Peter (Conrado, AD), 
Count of Provence. Learning his wife's story, the count visits (sends 
messengers to, AD) her father, the King of Hungary, who receives 
his son-in-law warmly, and detains him so long at the court that the 
wicked mother-in-law — through the usual means of forged letters 
(not in AD) — has time to carry out her plot against the young coun- 

1 A Catalan prose tale dating from the end of the fourteenth century, and published 
by P. de Bofarull y Mascaro, in Documentos literarios en antigua lengua catalana (Barce- 
lona, 1857), pp. 53-79 (vol. xiii of Coleccion de documentos ingditos del archivo general 
de la corona de Aragon). 
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tess, who is set adrift on the sea again. She lands near a convent and 
is admitted by the abbess. Five years afterwards, by the grace of 
God and the Holy Virgin, she recovers her hands. Meanwhile the 
count had returned to Marseilles, but, feeling angered against his 
mother for her treatment of his wife, had determined to quit his 
estates altogether, and not to return until he had found the countess. 
After thirteen years' quest he finds her at the convent and takes her 
back to Marseilles. 

This very brief abstract does not do justice to all the differences 
between AD and the "Historia:" it emphasizes rather the points of 
contact between the two. But these points of contact appear more 
significant than the points of departure. The localities and personages 
are practically identical, — Hungary, Marseilles, the Count of Provence, 
the convent, the abbess. In both stories the mutilation is voluntary, 
both hands are cut off, both exposures are at sea in a boat, the vessel 
drifts without oars, the heroine after her first landing tells where she 
came from, the count marries her against his mother's will, he com- 
municates with the King of Hungary, and abandons his estates to 
look for his lost wife. Her two hands are miraculously restored in 
the convent after her second expulsion. The thirteen years' separation 
in the "Historia" corresponds approximately to the age of Adela's 
son when he is restored to his father. On the whole, it seems more 
likely than not that the main outline of the story of Adela was derived 
directly from the "Historia del Rey del Hungria." 
Columbia University, New York. 



